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Using Time-line Methodology for Finding Adult student College 
Selection Information Behaviors: An exploratory study of the 
methodology 

By Robin P. Peek and Andrew S. Goldstein 



Abstract 



This paper describes the results of an exploratory study that 
exeunined the college search processes of non-traditional adult 
students at a commxinity college. Using a nodified Time-line 
interview, a method developed in communication and information 
sciences, the researchers found that the coll«3ge student choice 
process was significantly different for these students than 
demonstrated in the traditional models, it was also found that 
this methodology was successful in eliciting the process from 
these students. The authors conclude that this study signals 
that this area has many opportunities for further research. A 
reference list is provided. 



INTRODUCTION 

How does a prospective college student go about selecting a 
college to attend? It is imperative that the administrators of 
postsecondary institutions grasp the intricacies of the student 
college selection process so that their institution's 
attractiveness to the student and the probability of selection by 
the student are maximized. In this time of declining enrollments 
and decreasing financial support, discovering and analyzing the 
search patterns of prospective college students is critical. 

An investigation into the student college choice process by 
Hossler and Gallagher (1987) has suggested a model which 
categorizes this process into three stages: 1. Predisposition, 2. 
Search, and 3. Choice. This model was based on the studies of R. 
Chapman (1984), Jackson (1982), and Litten (1982) (Hossler, 
Braxton, and Cooper smit.i 1989) . The Predisposition phase (stage) 
describes the period where students determine whether or not to 
continue their formal education after high school. Although it 
has been determined (Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith, 1989; 
Hossler and Gallagher, 1987) that actual studies of this phase 
are limited, correlates such as socio-economic status and 
academic ability have been frequently cited in the research as 
factors influencing the predisposition phase. The Search p^ase 
is characterized by the search and identification of those 
postsecondary institution attributes whicn the student finds 
attractive. The Choice phase consists of choosing an institution 
based on the information obtained in the previous stages. 

The recent review of the college student choice literature 
by Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith (1989) found that "the 
search stage of college selection has received little attention" 



(p. 249) . Little is known about how students go about collecting 
and evaluating information about postsecondary education 
institutions before they select the institution to which they 
will apply (p. 249). They also concluded that research on the 
choice process has "focused primarily on traditional-age [18-24] 
students (and) ... research on the college choice process for adult 
students is scarce" (p.280) . Furthermore, "little attention has 
been paid to the college choice process for community college 
students" (p. 280) . Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith conclude 
that "[s]ince adult students and students attending community 
colleges are more likely to be geographically bound, their Choice 
stage may look very different" (p. 281) , 

There is an underlying assumption that colleges would seek 
to enhance their attractiveness to potential students by 
enhancing the value of their information, thus helping students 
decide which college would best address their needs. Therefore, 
we found this last assertion of Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith 
to be rather surprising since a classical definition of the value 
of information would be likely to emphasize a reduction of 
uncertainty (Rouse and Rouse, 1984) . What is suggested here is 
the possibility that the value of information as perceived by 
adult and community college students may not resemble that of 
traditional age students and may be reflected in the Choice 
stage . 
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METHODOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 

While the review of the literature revealed key areas 
needing further study, it did not provide direction towards 
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effective methodologies that would be able to elicit the search 
patterns from students. Since this research problem employed a 
situation that could be deemed an information or communication 
problem, it seemed appropriate to consider methods from the 
information and communication sciences. 

Currently, there is a great deal of attention within these 
two fieldr^ devoted to understanding human use of and interaction 
with information systems. "The primary practical benefit of this 
attention is felt to be the design of better (i.e. more 
effective) information systems" (Nilan, Peek, and Snyder, 1988) . 
During this past decade there has been considerable interest in 
user-oriented approaches because it looks at the situation from 
the user's rather than the researcher's perspective. This views 
the information seeking process from the open-ended reality as 
seen by the individual, not the limitation of any particular 
system. For the purposes of this study, such examples of an 
"information system" may include: 1. a computer program that 
assesses a student's career interests, 2, a college admissions 
office's mailings, or 3, a college counseling office's system of 
handling new students. In the past, such traditional studies 
were more concerned with rating whether or not these services 
were used by a potential student, rather than consideration for 
the process or the questions generated by the student. 

The study of user-oriented research approaches is still 
relatively new to the information and communication sciences, with 
only a few methodological approaches having emerged as reliable 
and well-tested. One of these is the Time-line Interview which 
came from Brenda Dervin's work in Sense-Making (1983). The 



methodological approach is considered stable, while the interview 
structure and the elicitation process create the equivalent of a 
qualitative interview. Time and care must be spent developing 
the interview environment in an effort to create an interview 
protocol that will provide the subject the opportunity to discuss 
his/her own reality while allowing the interviewer to probe 
beyond surface rationale. This is often a lengthy process because 
the protocol must be adapted to the reality of the user not the 
researcher. 



CONCEPTUALIZATION 

Studying this process poses certain challenges for the 
researcher because the object being studied is the process and 
the interview must frequently be conducted at some point after 
the student has undertaken the process of the search. Again, 
what was sought here was not to create another study of how a 
student "used" a system, but what strategies were employed to 
fulfill an information need. Thus, this is a user-based study 
focusing on cognitive processes of the student, not a traditional 
"user" study. 

We begin with the premise that the potential student is 
aware of some need that may be ill-defined or clearly known. 
This is consistent with Wilson's (1981) proposition that 
"information-seeking behavior results from the recognition of 
some need, perceived by the user" (p. 4) . Once this need is 
perceived, what the user does with it is generally his or her own 
decision. A user or potential student can: 1) query him/herself 
and "look within" for the answer, 2) choose to ignore this 
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information need and put it on the "back burner" for days, 

months, or years, 3) passively seek out information; receiving 

"unfiltered information" such as from a television show or 

newspaper advertisement, or 4) actively seek out ir*:trmation from 

an information system such as the college. 

Recently, work has been conducted in the area of information 

need , with one of the most tested user-centered methodologies 

coming from the "Sense-Making" research orientation. 

The term "Sense-Making" is a label for a coherent set of 
concepts and methods used ... to study how people construct 
sense of their worlds and, in particular, how they construct 
information needs and uses of information in the process of 
sense-making. Since sense-making is central to all 
communicating situations, (whether they be intra-personal, 
interpersonal, mass, cross-cultural, societal, or 
international) the Sense-Making approach is seen as having 
wide applicability. (Dervin, 1983, p. 2) 

Sense-Making rests on a set of core theoretical premises 

that are extensively discussed in the Dervin paper and will not 

be discussed here. The Sense-Making approach rests on the 

following model: 

Figur* 1: Current nodal used in Sense-Making studies 
(Dervin, 1983) 



S ITUATION GAPS USES 

Situations are defined as the time-space context where sense 
is constructed by the subject. Gaps are those "information 
needs" or questions that people have at that time. A gap is 
something that is not known; however ti>.e subject may or may not 
ask the question ovit loud nor ever receive an answer in order for 
a gap to be considered valid. For the purposes of this study, a 
gap may be an adult student's desire to continue his/her 
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education, but not knowing how to go about the process of picking 
a school. A gap may also be as simple as the desire to get from 
point A to point B in an unfamiliar city. 

This concept deviates from "systems models" of information 
seeking and use, which normally requires that a question not only 
be asked out loud, but that the system can legitimately be 
expected to answer it in order for the model of use to be 
constructed. The final area that needs definition is that of 
us«. Use, as frequently used in sense-making research, describes 
how receiving information either helps or hurts the decision- 
making process. The concept of use also extends to how the 
subject values the information, regardless of its "Tightness" or 
"correctness" . 

For a more indepth discussion on the foundation of the Time- 
line and previous research efforts using this method and it's 
foundation in Sense-Making, see Brenda Dervin's 1983 paper "An 
Overview of Sense-Making Research; Concepts. Methods, and Results 
to Date. Dervin notes (p. 89) that: 

The Sense-Making approach acknowledges the 
utility of observer assessments of 
situational conditions and the idea from 
Critical Theory that there are structural 
constraints which limit sense-making and 
communication which are out of consciousness 
to many people. Sense-Making assumes, 
however, that there is utility in starting 
with the person and finding systematic ways 
of having individuals share their 
observations about all manner of situations, 
including those they see as structurally 
constrained. It is further assume^ that one 
reason why research focusing on individual 
behavior has been so unfruitful in the past 
has been that it has searched for across time 
space constancies. 
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SAMPLE EXPLORATORY POPULATION 

Given that this is primarily a methodological study, we 
chose to limit the focus of our subject matter to the adult 
student, owing to the scarcity of research on the choice process 
and our interest in the assertion by Hossler, Braxton, and 
Coopersmith of a Choice stage which may possibly look different 
for the adult and community college student. By studying the use 
of this methodology with adult students in the community college, 
we were able to touch upon the points of information raised by 
Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith. We emphasize the fact that as 
an exploratory study, we did not intend our sample to be 
comprehensive . 

Respondents were self-selected volunteers from two central 
New York State community colleges. All respondents fit the 
definition of "adult student," defined as those individuals, age 
25 years and older, who are participating in a formal learning 
project (Aslanian and Brickell, 1988) . In the pilot and overall 
study, respondents were 25 to 60 years of age. There were 17 
female respondents and 8 male respondents. 

METHODOLOGY 

We have chosen an aspect of the Dervin's "Time-line 
Methodology" because it "presupposes no particular information 
system, thereby giving us access to any and all information 
systems" (Nilan, Peek, and Snyder, p. 154) . 

Following a series of pre-tests, we used a modified version 
of Dervin's Time-line. The Time-line, as we used it, asked 
respondents to describe their selection process as a journey 
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beginning with their thoughts of a return to college and ending 
with their decision to attend a particular college. We asked 
them to get a picture in their minds of the events and use the 
imagery to create the equivalent of a mental filmstrip. 

Creating a mental filmstrip of their experience so as to 
help orient the respondent, we adapted the three-stage model of 
student college choice used by Hossler and Gallagher (1987) and 
Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith (1989). As previously 
described, this model uses the stages of Predisposition, Search, 
and Choice to describe this process and was adopted as a 
framework for the initial design of the interview. 

The interviewer gave the respondent an initial orientation 
to explain the purpose and scope of the interview. As with most 
Time-line studies, the respondent chooses the starting point and 
the ending point (from his/her own frame of reference) with the 
different stages laid out as events. These events are recorded 
briefly on blue (or any color) 3x5 cards which are then laid out 
horizontally in front of che respondent. The cards are physical 
representations of each event, hence the illusion of the 
filmstrip. This presentation not only facilitates recall, but 
assists in keeping the respondent focused on the events being 
studied. Following the recording of each event, the statements 
of the respondent are read back to them to make sure that they 
are what the subject meant to say. 
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Figur* 2: Th« event cards 





EVENT 




Respondents were then asked to recall the questions that she 
or he had at that particular point in time. Each question was 
then written on a white 3x5 card (to differentiate from the 
"event" card) and placed underneath the event. This was 
continued until all events and questions had been presented. 
Questions posed by th«5 respondent varied from concerns with 
child-care and parking at the school to feelings of discomfort 
and (in some cases) fear of being in the classroom. 



Figure 3: The event and question cards 
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We departed from the traditional Dervin Time-line in that we 
used a protocol to further tap into the respondents actions 
behind the resolution of these questions. We identified points 
in the Time-line to probe further. Using a combination of open- 
ended questions and Likert scale questions, the interviewer 
investigated further using the techniques of probing (for 
clarity, coverage, or depth) as described in Nilan, Peek, Snyder 
(1988). This type of probing allowed the respondent to explain 
his/her actions as fully as possible while getting at key 
information desired by the researcher. 

Analysis was conducted using standard content analytic 
techniques. Although there are a variety of techniques available 
for content analysis, "clustering" was deemed most appropriate 
for our purposes, as dictated by the data (Krippendorf f , 1980). 
"Clustering seeks to group or to lump together objects or 
variables that share some observed qualities or, alternatively, 
to partition or to divide a set of objects or variables into 
mutually exclusive classes..." (ibid, p. 115). This generates a 
coding scheme consisting of categories and rules for placing a 
recording unit in a category or cluster. These rules imply that 
the research be capable of verification by outside researchers, 
which in turn, expands on "shared meaning" between the researcher 
and the outside world. 

FIELD TESTING THE METHODOLOGY 

The procedures were pre-tested on four respondents and then 
applied to 21 additional respondents for a total of 25 
respondents over a 2 month period. 

er|c 1 4 
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We found, as did Dervin, that these interviews tend to 
average 60 minutes or longer. This is credited to a tradition on 
high respondent interest and involvement as well as high 
interviewer interest (Dervin, p. 13). It was indeed discovered 
that 24 of the 25 respondents expressed their willingness to help 
the study "in any way possible" and that they were "glad that 
someone was showing an interest in us". 

It was also discovered during the pre-test phase of the 
instrument that certain modifications were needed in the 
terminology used to elicit responses. The first generation 
instrument used attempted to elicit information using more 
concrete imagery, e.g., asking the respondent if he/she received 
a definite answer to a specific question. Given the more 
abstract nature of some of the information we were eliciting, 
i.e., fears and concerns tend to be more abstract, tne language 
13 "softened" so as not to pressure the respondent into giving 
specific concrete answers when no concrete answers could be 
given. For example, rather than asking the respondents to tell 
us what made them decide to return to school, they were asked to 
recount the time when they were considering a return to school. 
The abstract nature of the interview allowed for repeated probing 
by the interviewer in the attempt to elicit all related aspects 
of the students' experiences. 

At the design stage of the instrument, we attempted to break 
down the events of the college selection process into four 
stages, in an effort to gain as much detail of the process as 
possible. It was determined that the steps taken in college 
selection by this sample population frequently did not warrant 
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the inclusion of the four initial stages, but limited itself to 
three stages. The middle two stages, differentiating "college 
selection" and "community college selection" were consolidated 
into one stage. The resulting instrument reflected the three 
stage process used by Hossler and Gallagher (1987). 



CONTENT ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

Initially we sought to answer three questions: 1. what were 
the stages of the search process for the adult student?, 2. what 
were the sources used?, and 3. what were the criteria used for 
selection? The resulting text, however, was found to be very 
"rich" with the potential for further analysis. 

The researchers first compiled an open-ended list of all the 
responses that they received without regard to frequency because 
a single respondent may list the same source repeatedly (from one 
interview) . Then a set of rules were developed using standard 
content analysis procedures. Using random sub-samples of the 
interview transcripts, inter judge coding reliability was 
determined. 

For this paper two data sets will be discussed: 1. the 
sources of information used, and 2. the criteria used by adult 
students for attending their chosen college (in this study, the 
community college) . Table 1 describes the information sources 
that these adult students used for deciding whether to return to 
college. Some categories did not surprise us. For example, 
respondents frequently turned to friends and co-workers for 
information and advice. Family played an important role but 
often it was the children or spouse who influenced decision 
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making. Also, parental influence can linger for many years. One 
respondent's reference to the desire of her parents for her to go 
to college as a youth, played an important role in her decision 
to go to college many years later. We were surprised that while 
adult students were frequent users of college counseling 
services, they rarely used college print materials. One 
respondent did raa|te her decision to not only attend college, but 
to attend the community college on the strength of one newspaper 
article and an advertisement for the college. 
TABLE 1: SOURCES OF INFORMATION USED BY ADULT STUDENTS 

1. 8«lf 

2. Family 

a. par«nt« - both pr«t«nt and past rafaranca 

b. adult ralativaa 

- daughtar in-law 

- aiatar 
couaina 

o. childran 

3. Significant othara 

* liva-in lovar 

- currant or ax-boyfriand or girlfriand 

- ax*apouaa 

- fianca 

4. Frianda and acquaintancea 

*> knaw aomaona attancling achool 

5. Work ralatad aourcaa 

- co-workara 

* boaa 

6. Education profaaaionala at inatitutiona atudiad 

- faculty 

- counaalora 

- adviaor 

* Laarning cantar Diractor 

7. Faculty at othar collagaa 

8. collaga print information 

- cataloga 

- brochuraa 

- aptituda and achiavament taata 

- advartiaamanta 

9. Othar print aourcaa 

*nawapapar articla 

10. othar profaaaionala 

*> tharapiat or psychiatriat - walfara aqant 

- nuraa - bank officar 

- parola officar - marriaga counaalor 

- priaat or paator 

- dantiat 
— - phyaician 

- vocational rahAbilltation counaalor 

11. Education prof aaaionals known through family association 

- apouaa's contact at work 

« childran'a high achool guidance counaalor or taachar 

12. Uniqua or non-prof aaaional aourcaa 

- God (prayar) 

- aponaor from Alcoholica Anonymoua 
Q * landlord 
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Many of the sources used by these adult students were 
different from those usually described in traditional student 
models of influential sources. We found that respondents 
frequently turned to trusted professionals outside of the college 
for assistance in their decision to attend college and which 
college to attend. We were particularly surprised at the variety 
and uniqueness of the "professional sources," e.g., parole 
officer, welfare agent, and bank officer. We were also surprised 
that respondents often sought out the high school counselor or 
teacher of their child's school. 

Table 2 shows respondents providing a ;',omewhat limited range 
of rationale to support their decision to attend the community 
college. Respondents frequently cited location and/or low cost 
as the chief criterion (a) for their selection. Sixteen of the 
twenty-five participants cited "convenience" and the desire not 
to relocate as reasons for their choice. For one respondent in 
particular, geography played an almost exclusive role in her 
decision. She was interested in a particular program offered at 
two regional community colleges that were of some distance to her 
home. Despite a lengthy commute of over one and one half hours 
to the nearest of the two colleges, the respondent chose that 
college rather than take up temporary residence at the college 
further away, necessitating separation from her family for a 
significant length of time. 

Cost was cited by fourteen of the twenty-five respondents in 
their rationale. When dealing with the issue of cost, it was 
found that the knowledge of low cost was based exclusively on 
community-based reputation, with the respondents never looking at 
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other colleges to compare or to validate the truth to that claim. 



TABLE 2: RATIONALE FOR CHOOSING THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



1. Location 

- gr«w up in th« aroa 

-* didn't want to ba ra located 

• didn't want to uproot family 

- convaniant, tranaportation (wifa) , and closa 

* didn't Know whara othar collagea whara 

2. Coat 

a. laaa axpanaiva than othar programa 

- financial aid waa available 

- all I could afford 

b. fraa - (paid for by amployaa (both internal and external 
to the institution) benefits 

- by local company (external) 
* by Veteran's Administration 

- through spouse (internal) 

c. perceived value 

3. Program offering 

a. unique acadeaic program offering 

- dental hygiene program 

b. unique aupport service offering 

-Learning Center 

c. tranaferability 

d. reapondent'a atated desire of only a 2 year program 



4. Deciaion made by separate party 

- state agency 

- Veteran's Administration 



d« Influence of individuals 

a. family membera attending institution 

- wife (apouse) 

b. aignificant others attending institution 

-girlfriend 

c. frienda attending Institution 

d. Knew people attending institution 

- teachera 

- truatae 

6. Phyaical environment 

- wanted to relocate to country aetting 



7, Student perception of collage environment 
-* a. internal (curricular) environment 

" leas threatening than 4 year college 

- laaa academically derecnding 
-* wanted to start slowly 

- got good summer gradea 

* b. internal (aocial) environment 

-* people (aa previoualy defined) were friendly 

- le/iat amount of corrupt behavior (between collegea 
selected) 

- leaat number of BlacK individuala 

*- c. external (phyaical/campua) environment 

- pretty campua 
-* felt aafe here 

- d. college environment as a function of a, and c. 

- better off of I actually went to school instead of 
correapondence achool 

• reaponda more to adult atudent needa 



8. Previoua relet ionahip with the community College 
-* got GEO from community college 
- worKed at community college 



9. College reputation 



The degree to which these adult students cited location 
and/or cost as the sole criteria for community college selection 
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persuaded the authors to label them "hostages of choice." These 
adults, with responsibilities quite different from traditional 
college students were not about to relocate, even for the sake of 
furthering their education. 

The idea that these students were "hostages" was validated 
by their viewing cost as more than just "af f ordability. " 
However, Cost also meant "perceived value" to many people. One 
respondent, whose annual family income exceeded $50,000 and was 
seeking a four-year degree, perceived the community college as a 
better value for lower-division courses than private four-year 
institution to which she eventually hoped to transfer. 

Of perhaps greater signif icancn. with respect to being a 
"hostage" was the role of employee or other source benefit 
programs. These benefits could be "internal" to the institution 
e.g., free tuition for spouses of employees or they could be 
"external" to the institution as provided by a local company or 
state agency. Frequently these programs prescribed limits as to 
which colleges a student could attend or placed an upper monetary 
limit as to how much of the cost would be paid by the benefit 
program. These stipulations served to mold the decision-making 
process used by students. The very existence of such programs 
also served as a catalyst that drew respondents back to college 
because they wanted to make use of the benefits. Also of 
relevance was the finding that three adult students, following 
psychological and aptitude testing, were told by their respective 
representative agencies that their education would be paid for 
only if they attended the local community college. 

Respondents also placed value on the approachable and 
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friendly environment they found at the community college. Often 
this was developed through direct contact by the student. 
Students also cited the beauty of the country-side in which one 
campus was located. They also cited the "friendliness" of staff 
members and faculty when approached with various questions. 
Occasionally this "approachability" was pre-conceived by 
community-based reputation or comments made by information 
sources. Conversely, other four year institutions in the area 
often had negative reputations in terms of being considered 
approachable, so much so that students did not choose to even 
pursue looking into other colleges. The community college was 
seen as being a more supportive an environment for the adult 
student. It was not surprising that these students did not find 
such factors as social life and athletic teams (important to 
traditional students) factors that either influenced their 
decision or were of ani importance to them. 

We were particularly struck by the single-mindedness of many 
of the respondents who, while looking solely for program 
offerings, did not engage in any active evaluation of the 
programs to which they were committing. They were far more 
concerned with their ability to "fit in" to the college 
environment than with the "program ranking" or faculty/ student 
ratio. Within the data are consistent references by the students 
to being able to "fit in." Questions such as "can I do this?," 
or "will I be able to handle the work?" were expressed along with 
concerns about being "so lUch older" than the other students. 
The self-esteem of the adult student seems paramount to more 
program oriented concerns. Promotion materials generated at the 
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program or college level, as they exist at present, seemed to 
have little influence over the decision-making processes of the 
adult student. 

THE COLLEGE SEARCH AND CHOICE PROCESS 
The college selection process employed by the adult students 
in this project was quite brief, in most cases. Most 
deliberations centered around the actual act of returning to 
school. Once that decision was made, the college choice came 
almost immediately, often bypassing the search stage. 

Only in three cases were other institutions considered for 
any length of time. With each of these students, however, the 
decisioij was eventually made based on the above criteria. These 
three respondents, support, in a limited way, the three-stage 
model of student college choice used by Hossler and Gallagher 
(1987) and is more in line with the selection process used by 
traditional age college students. 

Th3^ search process for these students resembles the 
following: 



consider going to > consider various > go to community 
college colleges college 
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For the majority of respondents in this study, the search 
process resembles the following: 



consider going to 


consider only the 


go to community 


a college > 


community college 


> college 


or 






consider going 


go to community 




to a college > 


college 





In many cases, the journey from the decision to attend college to 
the decision to attend the community college was quite short. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are many variables that affect information behavior. 
Mick, Lindsey, and Callan (1980) describe three main categories 
of attributes: 1. Individual attributes (demography, training and 
professional background, organizational role and function, 
attitudes related to work and profession, and attitudes related 
to the value of information) , 2 . Work Environment attributes 
(organizational demography, work teams, communication networks), 
and Task attributes (basic verses applied, diffuseness of task; 
rate of obsolescence of information; phase of project; and 
criteria for satisfactory completeness of task) (p. 346) . If we 
consider these in context for the adult learner it is therefore 
not surprising that there are significant deviations from the 
traditional models and attributes of the traditional college age 
student . 

The sample used here was small, but a surprising number of 
the students may be considered to be hostages of choice; those 
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who lack the means to consider any other alternatives in their 
choice of college. These hostages are essentially "locked-in" by 
either limited resources or limited geographic mobility and 
canned- consider more distant or expensive alternatives. For 
other students it is the reputation of the college in the 
community, the "friendliness" or "approachability" of the college 
personnel, and its more physical features such as availability of 
parking which make the college attractive. Perhaps they, too, 
are hostages since there may be the perception by the student 
that no other school has the reputation as being friendly. 

For most of the adult students in this study, the key 
question focused on solving the personal problems (self-esteem) 
of going to college rather than which college to attend. This is 
a situation which students found traditional college information 
sources ill-equipped to be of service. 

Adult students in the community collegt challenge 
traditionaj. models. We found the various models of college 
student selection described in Hossler, Braxton and Coopersmith 
to not be evident with this population. Even for those students 
who were more mobile or had additional resources, the number of 
colleges considered were very small, if any were, indeed, 
considered. Community-based reputation, such as 
"approachability," was a far more important factor than 
traditional criterion such as national ranking. Often students 
were limited by an additional restriction; employer-related 
benefits that specifically define which institution or which type 
of courses were under the umbrella of tuition reimbursement. 

In a recent work (1989) Dervin has argued that "further 



understanding of the traditional versus alternative 
categorizations of users comes from comparing and contrasting the 
two sets and examining potential relationship between them" 
(p. 15). We support this assertion and we believe that a greater 
understanding of adult learners and community college students 
would greatly enhance all aspects of the student college choice 
processes and those services designed to support them. It is not 
our assertion here to suggest that previous models are wrong or 
flawed, instead we argue that services and publications are 
geared to a traditional population model. This study is far toO 
limited to create generalizations, but we hope additional work in 
this area will allow for comparing and contrasting the needs of 
these different student groups. 

Although the methodology was time-consuming it did work 
quite well. It does warrant continued use in looking at these 
types of behavior patterns, in addi.tion to other applications. 
This is important because it provides not only more usable "user 
studies" than many of the traditionally administered forms of 
such scudies, but it also offers a study that is much closer to 
the interaction processes of "real life" students. Such 
inquiries may explain or resolve information-related problems 
which may have occurred because of the unique attributes that may 
be in the adult or the community college. 

We feel we must caution others who attempt to use this 
methodology. It is time-consuming, particularly in its initial 
design. Unlike in-depth qualitative studies where completely 
open-ended questions can be employed, it is necessary to map out 
a protocol ahead of time. This protocol must be subject to pilot 



testing to insure it's stable, that the respondent understands 
the questions, and that the questions are, in fact, answerable. 

The interview must include events that are memorable enough 
to have left an impression on the respondent. While the decision 
to go to college is important, the decision to attend a one-day 
workshop may be less significant. 

Interviewers must be carefully trained for this, as in any 
other Time-line (or Sense-Making) study. The success of the 
interview depends on not only the sensitivity of the interviewer, 
but in their complete understanding of the methodological 
approach and the type of data that is collected. 

A final caution is that the analysis section must always be 
considered carefully. One coticern with any Time-line (or Sense- 
Making) study is that the data pnol be manageable and reasonably 
handled through content analysis. The analysis process is also 
labor intensive and time consuming in spite of the fact that this 
is a small sasiiple size method. 

Despite these cautions, we are excited by the possibilities 
that this method can have for determining the selection process 
of college students. 



FUTUEE RESEARCH 
This area is ripe for further research. This study reveals 
a different perspective on the models of college selection that 
have previously been identified. Because of this we suggest 
that, in addition to further work using this methodology for non- 
traditional students, additional studies using this method on 
traditional populations be employed to determine if these models 
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do reflect the students' perceptions of the choice process. 

We also think that further research in the value-added 
processes of these information sources would be an interesting 
study. We were particularly intrigued by the apparent value of 
these non-traditional sources that were used and how these were 
valued and evaluated by the respondents. Along similar lines, we 
would like to see the development of models that would aid in the 
design of better serving the information needs of these 
populations. 

This technique has potential use in counseling situations. 
The interviewer's ability to aid in the recall as well as keeping 
the respondent focused on the event could be useful. 

As we stated from the outset this study was exploratory in 
nature. The successful application of this methodology in 
eliciting college selection behavior patterns from adult students 
in the community college suggests continued research into these 
behavior patterns in a more detailed and specific vein. Whereas, 
the research focus of this study rested on a specific 
methodology, with a number of research questions used as a means 
of investigation, future research may do well in making these 
questions of the adult or community college student college 
selection process the focus of the investigation. 
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